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OLYMPIA 



AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 



(^Concluded from page 303.) 




HE Exedra, which Herodes Atticus erected about the middle of 
the second century of the Christian era as an ornamental termi- 
nation to the conduit or aqueduct through which water was 
brought to Olympia from the valley of Miraka, stood near the 
Heraion, and formed one of a long line of buildings within the 
Altis, which we have yet to describe. It was one of many 
public benefactions made to Greece by the great rhetorician, 
whose noble use of an immense fortune has preserved his name 
in honored remembrance.^ Semicircular in shape, and built of 
brick, it was open to the south, and shut in on the north by a 
wall, against which stood fourteen marble statues of members 
of the Imperial family, placed at regular distances along the 
hemicycle. One of these, the lately recovered statue of Marcus Aurelius clad in armor adorned 
with reliefs, like the Augustus of the Vatican found at the villa of Livia, is of special interest, 
as the Emperor when a young man entered the school of rhetoric opened by Herodes Atticus 
at Rome, and became one of his favorite pupils. The head of Antoninus Pius, who raised him 
to the consulship, also found near the Exedra (March 12th, 1878), undoubtedly belonged to 
one of its statues. All of them are described as singularly fine examples of the sculpture of 
Imperial times. At each end of the hemicycle which they adorned stood a circular temple sur- 
rounded by eight columns. (See plan, on next page.) Water poured from lions' heads into a 
marble basin placed in the centre of the terrace, and directly in front of it stood a great marble 
bull, in the act of charging with his head down, as upon Cretan coins (/Sov? 6ovpLo<;), This 
bull, lately exhumed, has an inscription on his right side recording his dedication by Annia 
Regilla, a noble Roman lady, wife to Herodes and priestess of Demeter Chamyne. The animal 
is said to be well conceived and spirited in action, but not very carefully modelled. 

The eastern end of the Exedra opened upon a terrace, on the same level, upon which stood 
those sixteen bronze statues of Zeus, called the Zanes, which were erected from fines laid upon 
perjured athletes. Nothing has been found of these expiatory figures save their pedestals, a 
colossal foot, and some thunderbolts. One of the two marble statues of Zeus dug up here is a 
gigantic fragment of a colossal statue ; the other is a headless figure of remarkable beauty, stand- 
ing in a haughty attitude, holding the sceptre in his uplifted right hand and the thunderbolt in 
his left. The lower part of the body is covered with a splendidly sculptured mantle, which falls 
over the left shoulder. It was sculptured by Philathenaios and Hegias, whose names are in- 
scribed upon a tree-trunk at whose base sits an eagle gazing upwards at the face of the god.^ 



* See Philostratos, Btoi '2,o<t>i(TrSov^ II. 7. 9. 

2 Dr. Schubring suggests that one of these statues of Zeus may be that which Pausanias mentions as standing upon a bronze 
bathron at the entrance to the Stadion, near the so-called Trumpeter's altar. It was dedicated by the citizens of Kynaithos in Arkadia. 
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A lately recovered and interesting inscription on a bronze plate, belonging to the pedestal of 
the statue of an athlete which once stood upon this terrace, runs thus : " So once stood the 
Pelasgian -boxer on the Alpheios, when he displayed with his hands the art of Polydeukes, when 
he had been proclaimed victor. But father Zeus, grant to the Arkadians once again glorious 
renown, and honor to Philippos who here defeated four boys from the islands in regular 
combat." ^ 

From the terrace of the Zanes, a flight of steps led up to that of the Treasuries, a series of 
small temples built and dedicated by kings and states, which contained many precious works 
of art, and historic relics. Two of the Treasuries, those of Selinos and Gela, were surrounded 
by low circuit walls {Trepi^oXoc), and all had pilasters on either side of their doorways (c^des 
in antis). The Treasury which was erected by Myron, king of Sikyon, in the thirty- third 
Olympiad, to commemorate his victory in the chariot- race, had two chambers, one in the Doric, 
the other in the Ionic style. Both were lined with bronze, which in the smaller of the two 
weighed five hundred talents.^ The precious objects preserved in them included some bronze 




Plan of the Exedra of H erodes Atticus. 

disks, a shield, helmet, and greaves of the same metal, the gold-handled knife of Pelops, the 
ivory horn of Amalthea, and an ancient image of Apollo made of box-wood by Patroklos, son 
of Katillos of Krotona, a sculptor of uncertain date.^ One of the Treasuries, that of Corinth, 
which Kypselos built to contain a statue of Zeus in beaten gold,* had been destroyed before 
Pausanias visited Olympia, and is not referred to by him; but besides those already mentioned, 
he describes that of Carthage, with a colossal statue of Zeus; of Epidamnos, with cedar- 



1 Pausanias (VI. 8. 5) speaks of the victory of Philippos, and of the statue, by Myron of Athens, which was erected at Olympia 
in commemoration of it. 

2 Paus. VI. 19. 2. 

^ Sillig, oj^. cit., p. 325. 

4 Five archaic colossal statues of Zeus were dedicated at Olympia by states and great princes as thank-offerings for victory ; 
namely, one of bronze, twelve feet in height, by the Lakedaemonians after the second Messenian war ; one of beaten gold, by the 
Corinthian Kypselids; one of bronze, eighteen feet in height, by the Metapontines, a work of Aristoneos and Telestasj one of 
bronze, dedicated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, after a victory over the Carthaginians ; and another of the same material, by the 
Hellenes, after the defeat of Mardonios at Plataea. This latter statue, made by Anaxagoras of iEgina, had the names of the states 
which contributed towards its erection inscribed upon its pedestal. Among the marbles found in the ruins of the Heraion is a 
colossal marble head of Hera, sculptured in a Very simple style. The hair is bound with a fillet, and arranged, archaic-wise, in 
parallel waving lines. 
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wood images of Atlas and Herakles, made by Theokles, the son of ^gilos ; of Byzantium, with 
a Dionysos whose face, hands, and feet were of ivory; of Metapontum, with an ivory Endymion; 
and of Megara, with a statue of Athene, and pediment figures representing the battle of the 
gods and giants. 

Descending from the upper terrace, where these buildings must have produced a splendid 
architectural effect, to that of the Zanes, and following it towards the Exedra, the visitor to 
Olympia soon reaches the site of the Metroon, a small Doric peripteral temple dedicated to the 
Mother of the Gods. Of its thirty-four columns, six at each end, and eleven on each side, but 
one still remains in its place. Many of the fragments of capitals, cornices, friezes, &c., built 
into the wall which was constructed across the Altis in Byzantine times, probably belonged to 




The Philippeion and Heraion. 



the Metroon. It had been despoiled of the image of the titular goddess before Pausanias saw 
it, and then contained several statues of Roman Emperors, one of which, possibly a Caesar or an 
Augustus, is identified with a recently found headless figure of admirable workmanship, wearing 
a cuirass decorated with two Nereids riding upon sea-horses, in relief. The terrace .of the Zanes 
must be traversed in an easterly direction, and the line of the Altis wall crossed, to reach the 
Stadion, whose secret entrance, lately discovered, is a tunnel-shaped passage with a vaulted barrel 
roof, opening into a space surrounded by a wall. This space, which stretches from north to 
south, was the scene of the games, and the octagon at the southern end, at first supposed to 
be the Leonideion, marked the starting-place (d<peaL^) of the runners, previously described (see 
page 120). Here was the judges' stand, facing the priestess of Demeter Chamyne, who, being 
the only one of her sex who was permitted to be present during the progress of the games, sat 
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at the northern end of the arena upon a white marble altar. The Leonideion, so called from 
the Elean Leonidas, who built it for the reception of strangers, stood near the Stadion, as did 
the Stoa, caClled ttol/clXt) on account of the pictures painted upon its walls, or the Hall of the 
Sevenfold Echoes. It held two thousand persons, and had a marble roof supported by two 
rows of columns, — one Ionic, the other Doric. Both these buildings were outside the Altis wall, 
not far from the main gate (etcroSo? TrofiTrcfoj), through which the great processions passed when 
the games were celebrated. Two roads led from it, one on the right, to the opisthodomos of 
the Temple of Zeus, the other on the left, to the great altar of ashes, whose site is now a 
matter of certainty. Both were lined with altars and statues of Olympic victors, some of whose 
names are mentioned by Pausanias. 

The remains of a round brick building, surrounded by columns, situated to the east in a 
straight line from the Stadion, beyond the Heraion, are those of the Philippeion, so called from 
Philip of Macedon, who erected it after his victory at Chaeroneia. Its roof was crowned by a 
bronze poppy-head, in which the rafters met together like the radii of a circle, and it contained 
chryselephantine statues, by Leochares, of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, Olympia, and Eurydike, 
standing upon marble pedestals, some of which have been brought to light during the excava- 
tions, together with a large number of copper coins, votive bronze animals, fragments of statues, 
and inscriptions, the earliest 'of which dates back to the beginning of the sixth century B. C. 

The Prytaneion, which adjoined the Philippeion, was a space of considerable extent, sur- 
rounded by a wall about six feet in height. Within it stood the Hestiatorion, a great hall where 
the victors were feasted by the Eleans after the conclusion of the games ; and the Bouleuterion, 
where the judges met in council to arrange all matters connected with them. Its uncovered 
pavement of flat bricks, as we are told, shows the arrangement of the tables, and passages lead- 
ing to them. Around the court are five chambers, shut off from it by a row of Ionic columns, 
and at each corner there is a guard-room opening outwards, also supported by columns. The 
Prytaneion faced the Gymnasium, which, unlike it, stood beyond the Altis wall. Near it was the 
Palsestra, a walled space entered from the south by a gateway decorated with Corinthian 
columns and pilasters, which led into a square court of the Doric order, where the athletes 
boxed and wrestled. This court was surrounded by a covered way leading into chambers used 
by the combatants for bathing and anointing their bodies with oil. 

We have yet one other building to mention, whose site, covered by a Byzantine church, was 
partially excavated by the French in 1829, and completely laid bare by the Germans in 1877. 
Its position (outside the Altis wall), orientation (east to west), size, which is exactly that of the 
cella of the Temple of Zeus, and internal arrangement, authorize the belief that it was the 
workshop of Pheidias, mentioned by Pausanias in the fifteenth chapter of his fifth book. As 
the unrivalled genius of the great artist has made his name a symbol of the highest and noblest 
art, so that whenever or wheresoever it has been pronounced during more than two thousand 
years it has awakened a train of elevated ideas in the minds of all, the spot where he fashioned 
the greatest of his master works is hallowed for all time. 

Upon it might fitly be reared a monument to his undying fame; not a statue, — for who is 
there that would think himself worthy to model the statue of the king of sculptors, — but a great 
building, constructed especially to contain all the marbles and other art treasures excavated at 
Olympia during the past five years. We have heard with grief that Germany, after accomplish- 
ing so much, is about to abandon the further prosecution of an enterprise which has won for her 
the gratitude of the whole world. During five years she has expended at least forty thousand 
dollars annually upon the excavations at Olympia, leaving those marbles which her exertions have 
won back from the grave to the Greeks, and contenting herself with plaster casts taken from 
them, and with the priceless knowledge concerning one of the most famous spots in the ancient 
world, which her archaeologists have gloriously added to the common stock. If the time has 
indeed come when, leaving so much yet unexplored, Curtius and Hirschfeld and their companions 
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are to leave Olympia, we could wish that their last act might be to lay the corner-stone of a 
great museum building, upon the spot where Pheidias in the fifth century B. C. created that 
marvel of art, the Chryselephantine Zeus. 

More than a year ago it was rumored that a museum of Greek antiquities was projected at 
Olympia, and that it would be brought within easy reach by railway from Patras to Pyrgos. I 
cannot, therefore, claim to have originated the idea further than this, that the edifice when built 
should be placed upon the site of the workshop of Pheidias, to be a memorial of one whose 
powerful influence still extends not only to men of his own profession, but also to those of all 
others, and this because it is a synonyme for that measure of perfection which mortals can aim 
at, if not attain. 

The fact that such a man once lived has sufficed to raise human dignity to a higher plane 
than it could have reached had he never existed; and, although his greatest works have per- 
ished, and those which represent his genius are mutilated and shattered, we shall, if we attempt 
to estimate the wide range of their influence, find ample reason for every effort to do honor to 
his memory. 

Charles C. Perkins. 




Antique Biga in the Vatican. 



